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of the Company, as of the community at large, for the coming of a more settled
and prosperous era were aroused. Unfortunately, such hopes were vain,
for Nadir was no economist, and soon showed that he had little or no regard
for the encouragement of trade, whether Persian or foreign. All that he wanted
was the unfailing provision of men, money and supplies, in order that he might
carry out his martial aims. As has already been pointed out, he seemed to
have no conception that his extortionate ways were rapidly ruining the country.

Although he was, at the outset, friendly to the Isfahan representatives
of the Company, it was not long before his attitude completely changed.1
In general, the English and Dutch Companies were on bad terms with each
other, and it was therefore easy for him to play of one concern against the
other.

It was customary, and in fact necessary, in those times for the companies
to make periodical gifts to influential ministers, governors and lesser officials.
In this respect, the Dutch Company had a considerable advantage over its
rival, because, owing to its being almost a national enterprise, it had more
funds at its disposal. Consequently, it nearly always led the way with presents
and, by their more lavish scale, it was sometimes able to secure concessions
that were denied to its poorer rival. Moreover, the English Agent frequently
got reprimanded by Bombay and London for making presents at all, although,
under the then existing conditions, little or nothing could be accomplished
without this means of securing the good will of influential persons.2 It was
the misfortune of the Company that, for nearly ten years, it had to conduct
most of its business with the Government through the medium of Muhammad
Taqi Khan Shirazi, the corrupt Beglarbegi of Fars.3

The Company was extremely anxious to secure from the Government the
renewal of certain privileges which it had lost4; the most important of these
were the right of being customs-free at Gombroon and, secondly, the grant
of one-half of the customs receipts at that part* Further, there was its claim
for the repayment of a loan of 3,000 tomans to Shah Sultan Husain, as well
as for compensation for sundry losses.

Shah Tahmasp showed himself very favourably inclined towards the
Company, and promised to make amends for its losses, but it soon became
evident that he was in no position to carry out his undertakings*

It was in the matter of shipping that Nadir sought to make most use of the
Dutch and English Companies; he made it clear to them both that they

could expect no redress of their grievances unless they met his wishes in this

*

1 See p. 41 above.

* Letter Book No. 26 of the East India Co. contains a letter from London to Gombroon dated

the isth/24th March, 1743, which, after inveighing against extravagance and threatening
to make the Agent and Council personally responsible for any excess of expenditure over
the authorised figure, cr whether for Presents to obtain Rogums (raqam$)> except for being
Customs Free, which otherwise are of no Value to Us, nor indeed ever have been," concluded
with the usual quaint formula of " Your loving friends."

1 Otter (Vol. II, p. 86) well described Taqi Khan as " un homme de mauvaise foi et avide de
pr&ens." See also the letter dated the i8th/29th November, 1739, which Otter wrote to
Beaumont, the Agent of the Comj>agnie des Indes at Gombroon, fol. 48 (a) of MS. 5385
(Nouvelles acquisitions franfaises) in the Biblioth&que Nationale, Paris,

* For an excellent account of these privileges as originally granted, see Sir W. Foster's England's

Quest of Eastern Trade (London, 1933)* P*